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ADEN. 9 Jan.—Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute: Case of the ‘Rose 
Mary’. Mr Justice Campbell gave judgment in the Aden Supreme 
Court in favour of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in their claim to the 
oil cargo of the tanker Rose Mary (see Vol. VIII, pp. 362, 402, 454, 730). 

19 Jan.—Aden and Lahej troops were reported to have gone to put 
down fighting which had broken out among;the Subheihi tribe. The 
fighting had started after Sheikh Shaher had taken refuge with Mansuri 
tribesmen of the Subheihi to escape from Lahej troops who were 
seeking to arrest him for stirring up Subheihi tribesmen against Lahej 
taxes on land and fisheries. 

21 Jan.—Eight hundred Subheihi tribesmen led by Sheikh Mansuri 
and Sheikh Shaher were reported to have taken refuge in Qubaita, a 
district of the Yemen. 


ASIAN SOCIALIST CONFERENCE. 12 Jan.—The conference 
decided to set up a permanent separate organization, “The Asian 
Socialist Conference’, to work in close liaison with the Socialist Inter- 
national and with Socialist parties in other parts of the world, including 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia. 

The conference also adopted a resolution on land reform and econo- 
mic development. It called for the abolition of landlordism, the redistri- 
bution of land by peasants’ committees, the setting-up of producers’ 
and marketing co-operatives, and the provision of banking and credit 
facilities for peasants. The resolution stated that transition to collective 
farming was an ultimate aim of Socialism but it should be spontaneous 
and voluntary. 

A third resolution adopted examined common Asian problems and 
urged the need for political education and constructive action to 
remove such evils as poverty, capitalism, and foreign exploitation. 


ASSEMBLY FOR A EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY. 
10 Jan.—The Assembly adjourned after having adopted an amend- 
ment to the draft constitution (see 7 fanuary) which altered the basis of 
representation in the lower House to make it proportional to national 

pulation. It also amended the proposal that executive power should 
be shared by the Executive Council and the Committee of Ministers 
and recommended that the Executive Council should be composed of a 
chairman appointed by the Senate of the Community who would in 
turn select nine members. The Committee of Ministers would not form 
part of the executive but would be consulted by it. It was also agreed 
that the Council could be voted out of office by a motion of censure 
adopted by a simple majority of both Houses. 

The Assembly agreed to meet again on 1 March to adopt a final 
draft. M. Spaak explained that the amendments adopted were to be 
regarded as directives by the constitutional committee in drawing up 
the complete text. 


AUSTRIA. 12 Jan.—Three Powers’ Notes to Russia re peace treaty 
(see U.S.S.R.). 
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se 15 Jan.—Arrest of U.S. nationals for espionage (see United States). 

me 16 Jan.—Two further arrests by the U.S. authorities of U.S. citizens 

he in Vienna were announced. 

0). 17 Jan.—It was announced that an Austrian-born woman British 

“7 subject had been arrested in Vienna in connection with the alleged 
; spy ring. 

url '" Jan.—Proposed new talks on Austrian treaty (see United States). 


1€} BRAZIL. 7 Jan.—Free Exchange Market. President Vargas signed 
a Bill passed by Congress on 15 December instituting a free exchange 
itl market for specified transactions, including the remittance of profits, 
a entry of capital, and the shipment of higher-priced goods which had not 
comprised more than 4 per cent of the average annual value of exports 

in the past three years. 


ce 
an BULGARIA. 19 Jan.—The trial opened in Sofia of a group of ten 


r- persons accused of trying to overthrow the Government. They were 

ng said to have been directed by an American intelligence centre in Turkey. 
All the accused pleaded guilty. 

0- 20 Jan.—The leader of the group, Christov, was sentenced to death 

A and the nine other accused to prison terms of up to twenty years. 

8 

it BURMA. 9g Jan.—British statement on defence agreement (see Great 

ve Britain). 

us 19 Jan.—It was announced that the Burmese Army had opened an 
offensive against the rebels to free the British-owned Mawchi wolfram 

id mines north-east of Rangoon. 


CANADA. 9 Jan.—St Lawrence Seaway. A memorandum was 

handed tothe U.S. Ambassador stating that the Government was still 
Y willing to discuss the St Lawrence Seaway as a joint American-Canadian 
1- enterprise but only if the discussions would not cause delay either to the 
of development of hydro-electric power in the International Rapids sec- 
al tion of the river or to the completion of the seaway itself. 
d 21 Jan.—Mr Lester Pearson, Minister of External Affairs, declared 
s in a speech at Quebec that rigid control of imports and direction of 
a exports could not increase the free nations’ wealth but it could make 
n political co-operation between them more difficult. He said it was futile 
n to urge European countries to break down the political and economic 
d barriers between themselves ‘if across the Atlantic we erect or maintain 
e similar or greater barriers against their products or against each other’. 

He urged that trading arrangements should be devised which would 
al ‘preserve opportunities for our exporters, be fair to our domestic pro- 
‘ re and give each of us the benefit of the skill and industry of other 
| peoples’. 


CEYLON. 18 Jan.—U.S. concern re Ceylon-Chinese trade agreement 
y (see United States). 
20 Jan.—Ceylon-China Trade Pacts. When tabling in the House of 


re 
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Ceylon (continued) 

Representatives the two agreements recently signed with China, Mr 
Senanayake, Prime Minister, emphasized the importance of having 
ensured the supply of 270,000 tons of the annual import requirements 
of rice and also of having secured a steady and dependable market for 
Ceylon’s rubber. 

Referring to Mr Harriman’s statement on the agreements (see United 
States), a Government spokesman said the agreements had stabilized 
the rubber industry at a critical time when low prices were causing 
unemployment and it had allayed anxiety over the food situation. The 
Government regarded these achievements as powerful weapons in 
stemming the tide of communism in Ceylon. He added that the U.S. 
Government had been persistently unhelpful: during the food shortage 
it had offered a small quantity of rice at a high price payable in dollars, 
and it offered to buy rubber at ‘market price’ which, he said, was very 
much what America wanted it to be owing to her vast synthetic industry 
and her dominant position as the world’s largest consumer of natural 
rubber. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 14 Jan.—A special session of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly opened in Strasbourg and discussed the report of the 
commission entrusted with the preparation of a draft constitution for a 
European political community (see pp. 3 and 38). 

Lord Layton, one of the three British observers on the Assembly for 
a European Political Community, said he thought it was a mistaken 


attitude to regard the association of Britain with the community as a 
temporary one in the belief that Britain and the Scandinavian countries 
would one day join as full members. ‘It is wiser,’ he said, ‘to assume 
that Britain will never be able to merge her sovereignty to the extent 
contemplated in these documents. What we want is to establish a 
permanent relationship between Britain and the continental countries of 
Europe. Britain is sincerely trying to forge the closest links and is vor 
to take the greatest possible commitments which ate compatible wit 
other associations of ours. . . . Britain has not hesitated to assume com- 
mitments both towards the European Defence Community and the 
coal and steel pool.’ He went on: ‘Mere association of States with the 
European political community would not be enough to prevent the 
division of Europe. It is therefore essential to develop the Council of 
Europe into a body where representatives from all fifteen countries can 
meet on equal terms to consult on all matters before action is taken.’ 

It was decided to refer to the bureaux of the Consultative Assemb 
and of the Coal-Steel Assembly a proposal of Lord Layton and M. 
Monnet for an annual joint meeting of the Consultative and Coal-Steel 
Assemblies together with other proposals for linking the Council with 
the six-Power community. 

17 Jan.—After a general debate during which there was much 
criticism of the draft constitution of the European political com- 
munity, a resolution was approved which nae that links should be 
provided at ministerial and parliamentary level not only between the 
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political community and States formally associated with it but also with 
other members of the Council of Europe. Against the opposition of 
M. Spaak and many other delegates, it was also agreed to recommend 
that the Consultative Assembly should be consulted before decisions 
could be taken by the political community which affected those mem- 
bers of the Council of Europe who were not members of the political 
community. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 9 Jan.—Mr Zapotocky, Prime Minister, 
announced in a speech to the Central Action Committee of the National 
Front that the Government intended to abolish the two-price system 
of rationed goods and to restrict the issue of ration cards to those en- 
gaged in work of national importance. He said he was not advocating a 
cut in wages, but production must increase, discipline improve, and 
absenteeism disappear. 

11 Jan.—Prague Radio announced the sentences passed on a group 
accused of treason and espionage in connection with the ‘freedom’ 
train driven into west Germany in September 1951. The leader was 
sentenced to death, another man to life imprisonment, and others to 
terms varying between four and twenty-four years. 


EGYPT. 9 Jan.—Owen Falls Reservoir. The Foreign Ministry 
announced that in an exchange of Notes dated 16 July 1952 and 5 
January 1953 the Egyptian and British Governments had approved the 
financial arrangements concerning the construction of a reservoir at 
Owen Falls, Uganda, to provide electric power for Uganda and to 
facilitate irrigation projects in the Upper Nile region. 

10 Jan.—Egyptian-Sudanese Parties’ agreement on amendments to 
Egyptian proposals for the Sudan (see Sudan). 

11 Jan.—Major Salah Salem and Sheikh Ahmed Hassan returned to 
Egypt from Khartoum after having negotiated the agreement with the 
Sudanese parties. 

12 Jan.—Sudan: British Draft Proposals. The British Ambassador 
presented to the Foreign Minister the British draft cf an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty on the Sudan, based on the Egyptian Note of 2 November. 

15 Jan.—Sudan. The text was published in Cairo of a confidential 
letter dated 29 December 1952 addressed by Sir James Robertson, 
Civil Secretary to the Sudan Government, to officials in the Sudan. The 
letter stated that the British Government had in accordance with 
normal diplomatic procedure withheld publication of the draft statute 
for the Sudan and of British views on the Egyptian Note to the British 
Government pending discussion between the British Ambassador in 
Egypt and Gen. Nagib. It had, however, become incumbent on the 
British to correct false and malicious rumours spread by the Egyptians 
in an attempt to damage the British position. 

The letter then stated that the British Government, as soon as it 
realized that a number of points of difference would necessitate nego- 
tiation, possibly prolonged, had suggested that elections in the Sudan 
should be held immediately in order to save time. The Egyptian 
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Egypt (continued) 

Government had rejected the suggestion. If the Egyptian attitude had 
been more accommodating elections would already have been in pro- 
gress. The Note recalled the British Government’s formal approval of 
the draft statute on 21 October and the Egyptian Government’s agree- 
ments with the Umma and Socialist Republican Parties immediately 
following. It stated that these agreements ‘were in themselves contra- 
dictory in some important respects, and a Note submitted by Gen. 
Nagib to the British Ambassador contained substantive differences 
from both agreements’ and clauses having very serious implications 
for the Sudanese. The letter ended by stating that throughout the talks 
in Cairo the British position had been to let the Sudanese themselves 
decide any dispute or difficulties arising out of differences between the 
statute and the Egyptian Note, and it had urged the immediate forma- 
tion of a Sudanese Parliament for the purpose. The Egyptians had 
resolutely opposed the idea and as a result ‘the talks have been prolonged 
and the Sudan is without a constitution’. 

16 Jan.—Arrests. The Government announced the arrest of twenty- 
five Army officers who had planned to ‘hinder and spoil’ the military 
movement. It was also announced that Gen. Nagib had ordered the 
dissolution of all political parties and the confiscation of their funds and 
had declared a three-year ‘transition period’ to precede the re-establish- 
ment of parliamentary government. 

17 Jan.—Banning of Political Parties. The Cabinet confirmed a 
decree law banning all political parties and confiscating their funds. 
Penalties of up to three years’ imprisonment or up to {£2,000 in fines 
were laid down for infringement of the ban. 

Extension of Absolute Powers. The Cabinet also agreed on a 
decree law extending Gen. Nagib’s absolute powers until 23 July and 
another decree law which validated all decree laws since 23 July 1952. 

It was announced that six newspapers had been banned by the 
Government. 

19 Jan.—Arrests. The Minister of National Guidance announced 
that forty-eight Communists and thirty-nine other persons who had 
been associated with foreign elements in subversive activities had been 
arrested, including Fuad Serag ed-Din, former Wafd Minister of the 
Interior, Prince Abbas Halim, and Col.- Rashad Mehanna. He said 
there had been no single plot to overthrow the regime. Those arrested 
had been working against the Government in separate groups with 
some contact between the groups. At no time had their activities 
seriously threatened the Government. 

Abdel Kader of the Finance Ministry was appointed custodian of 
the funds and property of the dissolved political parties. 

20 Jan.—Mr Eden’s statement on the Sudan (see Great Britain). 

It was announced that Gen. Nagib had ordered the formation of a 
court, chosen from the council directing the Army Movement, to try 
persons accused of endangering the country’s security. 

Col. Mohammed Hosni el Damanhouri was sentenced to death for 
inciting troops to mutiny, and his brother, Captain Hassan Rifaat el 
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Damanhouri was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for failing to 
give information about the plot. Gen. Nagib later confirmed the death 
sentence but cancelled the prison sentence and Capt. el Damanhouri 
was dismissed the Army. 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. 9g Jan.—The 
general report of the High Authority was published. It recorded that 
in 1952 the member countries had produced 240 m. tons of coal, more 
than 18 m. tons of iron ore, and 42 m. tons of steel, and it estimated that 
the coal and steel industries within the community accounted for an 
annual production of $5,000 m. to $6,000 m. which was 15 per cent of 
industrial production and 5 to 6 per cent of the total production. 
Targets for the following four years aimed at an increase of 30 to 40 m. 
tons in coal production and of 8 to 10 m. tons in steel production. It 
was anticipated that productivity within the community could be 
doubled within thirty years. The report estimated that housing needs 
would require the building of a minimum of 50,000 houses a year 
during the next four or five years. 

10 Jan.—The Common Assembly met for the first time with M. 
Spaak in the chair. 

It was decided not to admit observers pending reference of the 
question to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. 

12 Jan.—Commenting on the report of the High Authority, M. 
Monnet, the chairman, emphasized what had been done to establish 
closer links with other countries. He said that Britain, the United States, 
and Sweden had sent permanent representatives to Luxembourg, and 
the High Authority and the British delegation had set up a joint com- 
mittee. The High Authority had also undertaken to build up close 
links with the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. M. 
Monnet said the opening of the common coal-steel market was in pre- 
paration and would come into operation as speedily as possible under 
the protection of numerous safeguards exercised in the common in- 
terest. When the market was opened customs duties, import and export 
restrictions, and dual prices would disappear. 


FRANCE. 8 Jan.—New Government. M. Mayer arnounced his 
Cabinet as follows: Prime Minister, M. Mayer (Radical); Deputy Prime 
Minister, M. Queuille* (Radical); Mimster of State, M. Bonnefous 
(Democratic and Socialist Union); Minister of State in charge of con- 
stitutional reform, M. Coste-Floret (M.R.P.); Assoctated States, M. 
Letourneau* (M.R.P.); Justice, M. Martinaud-Deplat* (Radical); 
Foreign Affairs, M. Bidault (M.R.P.); Finance, M. Bourges-Manoury; 
Budget, M. Jean Moreau (Independent); Economic Affairs, M. Robert 
Buron (M.R.P.); Interior, M. Charles Brune* (Radical), National De- 
fence, M. Pleven* (U.D.S.R.); Education, M. Marie* (Radical); Public 
Works and Tourism, M. André Morice* (Radical); Jmdustry, M. Jean- 
Marie Louvel* (M.R.P.); Commerce, M. Ribeyre (Radical); Labour, M. 
Paul Bacon (M.R.P.); Reconstruction, M. Courant (Independent) ; Over- 
sea France, M. Jacquinot (Independent); Public Health, M. Boutémy 
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France (continued) 

(Peasant); Agriculture, M. Camille Laurens* (Peasant) ; Rowing Men, 
M. Bergasse (dissident Gaullists); Posts and Telegraphs, M. Duchet* 
(Independent). (The ten Ministers with an asterisk after their name 
held the same post in the previous Government). 

The R.P.F. refused to accept office but promised its loyal support. | 

14 Jan.—E.D.C. and Bonn Treaties. M. Mayer announced in a 
speech to the Anglo-American Press Association that the Bonn and 
E.D.C. treaties would be tabled for ratification in the Assembly at once 
and that simultaneously the Government would initiate negotiations for 
supplementary protocols to articles which had been criticized as obscure 
or as putting obstacles to the Government’s use of French troops in the 
French Union. Declaring that he was ‘a convinced European’, he said 
he believed the task of men of his generation was to effect a change in 
Franco-German relations. He maintained that the E.D.C. treaty could 
scarcely come into force without an agreement on the Saar, and he 
believed that Dr Adenauer thought likewise. 

Oradour Trial. The military tribunal at Bordeaux, which was 
hearing the case of twenty-one German and Alsatian members of the 
S.S. charged with the destruction of the village of Oradour-sur-Glane in 
1944 and the murder of 642 of the inhabitants, decided not to distin- 
guish between the cases of the Germans and Alsatians. 

21 Jan.—A military court at Metz sentenced to death Col. Buck for 
war crimes committed while he was commandant of a concentration 
camp at Schirmeck near Metz. Five camp guards were found guilty, one 
of whom was sentenced to death, and the others to prison terms of from 
five to twenty years. 


GERMANY. 8 Jan.—East Germany. Liberal Democratic Party. 
Der Morgen, the Liberal Democratic Party paper, denounced six party 
leaders in the Dresden area whom it accused of trying to organize 
opposition groups and of seeking a revision of the party’s decision to 
support the Government. The six men had been dismissed their posts. 

Berlin. Refugees. Dr Brandes, an official of the east German 
Ministry of Trade, fled to west Berlin. He was the fourth official of 
that Ministry to seek refuge since the dismissal of the former Minister, 
Dr Hamann. 

Security. In the west Berlin House of Deputies, Dr Schreiber, the 
burgomaster, welcomed the strengthening of allied patrols round the 
sector borders but asked that troops should also be permanently posted 
opposite the four posts where Russian troops were permanently 
stationed. 

Professor Reuter, chief burgomaster, objected to the allies’ decision 
that the Federal Constitutional Court had no jurisdiction over Berlin, 
declaring that it denied Berliners a fundamental right of appeal. 

West Germany. Refugees. Dr Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, 
promised the west Berlin authorities that the Federal Government 
would do everything possible to help in the transport of east German 
refugees to west Germany. 
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Union of German Youth. The Union of German Youth was banned 
in Hesse as unconstitutional under the Basic Law. The Hesse Minister 
of the Interior said that it was composed largely of right- and left-wing 
extremists and that investigations had shown that it had established 
a partisan movement, had compiled lists of alleged collaborators who 
were to be eliminated i in case of war, had tried to secure arms, and had 
made plans for stealing cars. 

11 Jan.—Berlin. Another pedestrian crossing between west Berlin 
and the Soviet zone was reported closed by the east German authorities, 
leaving open only one pedestrian and five road crossings 

West Germany. Escape of Dutch War Criminais. It was learnt 
that members of the Netherlands Embassy had made representations 
to the Federal authorities concerning seven Dutch war criminals wno 
had escaped into Germany on 26 December from the prison at Breda 
and had been released at Cleves after payment of a fine for illegal 
crossing of the frontier. One of them—Touseul—had had an interview 
on 9 December with Dr Mende, a leading member of the Free Demo- 
cratic Party. 

One of the war criminals was arrested by the German police during 
the night. 

12 Jan.—East Germany. The official news agency, A.D.N., an- 
nounced that new measures were to be taken around west Berlin ‘in 
order to protect the east German population from terrorists’. 

West Germany. Treaties with the West. Speaking to the German 
Press Club in Bonn, Dr Adenauer called once again for urgent ratifica- 
tion of the treaties with the west, saying that every week or month of 
delay ‘strengthens the Kremlin’s hope of a disruption of the west’. He 
declared that the modifications in the E.D.C. treaty desired by the new 
French Government could be only secondary and not of substance and 
that they could be negotiated only after ratification and not before. He 
had also been assured that in his reference to the Saar M. Mayer had 
not meant to intimate that a settlement must be reached before ratifica- 
tion but only that a settlement should be sought. Dr Adenauer again 
rejected putting off ratification until after new elections in Germany, 
and, emphasizing the danger from the east, he said that Germany’s 
security rested on the stock of atomic weapons held by the United 
States and that practical preparatory steps for aggressive action were 
being taken in the Soviet zone, in Poland and Czechoslovakia. He also 
spoke of the danger of a switch in U.S. policy if Germany and France 
refused to ratify. 

13 Jan.—Union of German Youth. The Land Governments of 
Lower Saxony, Bremen, and Hamburg followed Hesse in banning the 
Union of German Youth. 

Berlin. The Russian authorities lodged a protest alleging that 
American patrols with Bavarian police had broadcast for thirty minutes 
‘with unbridled vulgarity’ over the border near Plauern. 

14 Jan.—West Germany. Arrest of Nazi Leaders. The British 
occupation authorities arrested the following seven former Nazi 
leaders: Naumann, formerly State Secretary in Hitler's Ministry of 
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Germany (continued) | 

Propaganda; Scheel, former Reichsstudentfiihrer; Zimmermann, a 
former S.S. Brigade leader; Haselmeyer, a veteran of the Hitler 
abortive putsch of 1923 and leader of the National Socialist Students’ 
League in Hamburg; Siepen, a former Nazi Party area group leader; 
Scharping, a former official in Hitler’s Propaganda Ministry; and 
Kaufmann, a former Gauleiter of Hamburg. 

The British High Commissioner issued a statement saying that the 
arrested men were ringleaders of a group which was plotting to regain 
power in Germany and whose main activity in foreign affairs was the 
propagation of anti-western views and policies. Its activities had been 
directed from the British zone. They had been arrested for examination 
under the reserved powers of the revised Occupation Statute with a 
view to ascertaining to what extent they and their contacts within and 
outside the Federal Republic constituted a threat to the security of the 
allied forces. ; 

The High Commissioner told the press that the Nazis were infiltrating 
into both the Free Democratic and the German Parties and also into 
the All-German Bloc (the former refugee party, B.H.E.). 

15 Jan.—Berlin. U.S. Broadcasting Station. A new transmitter 
for the broadcasting station in the U.S. zone (R.I.A.S.) was opened. 
It raised the station’s power from 100 kw to 300 kw. 

Refugees. A group of twenty-five east German Jews, including 
leaders of the Jewish communities in east Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, and 
Erfurt, fled into west Berlin. 

East Germany. Arrest of Foreign Minister. Herr Dertinger, the 
Foreign Minister, was arrested in east Berlin for ‘hostile activity 
against the German Democratic Republic carried out on behalf of 
imperialistic spying servitors’. 

16 Jan.—Berlin. The Autobahn. After a meeting with Gen. 
Chuikov, head of the Soviet Control Commission, Mr Reber, the acting 
U.S. High Commissioner, told the press that the General had assured 
him that though he considered the right to control the autobahn to the 
western zone resided only with the Russians, no impediment would be 
placed on U.S. vehicles on the autobahn. The statement applied 
specifically to U.S. breakdown vehicles, but in Mr Reber’s opinion it 
included all vehicles of all the allies. 

17 Jan.—West Germany. Arrest of Nazi Leaders. Herr Hellwege, 
Federal Minister for Lander Affairs and a leader of the German 
Party, said at a public meeting in Bremen that the British High Com- 
missioner had been ill-advised to order the arrest of the seven Nazis 
eight years after the end of the war. He declared that the German 
political parties and State authorities could have been left to deal with 
the affair. 

18 Jan.—East Germany. The east German president, Herr Pieck, 
told a rally in east Berlin that ‘protective measures’ would be taken 
against ‘the infiltration of criminal elements into east Berlin and east 
Germany’ if the west German treaties with the west were ratified. 

West Germany. Nazism. The findings of an inquiry carried out 
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among 1,200 persons in December 1952 by a German organization 
under contract with the U.S. High Commission showed that 44 per 
cent (as against 34 per cent in May 1951) thought there was more 
good than evil in National Socialism. Among persons between eighteen 
and twenty-five years, 49 per cent were of that opinion. The report said 
there was ‘a distinct rise in pro-Nazi orientation among adherents of the 
Free Democratic Party and other rightist parties’. 

German Party. A meeting of the German Party took place in 
Winterhuder, near Hamburg, at which about 250 members of the 
resuscitated Stalhelm, some of them in uniform, were in control. 

19 Jan.—Nazism. Dr Adenauer told British press correspondents 
that there was absolutely no danger of a revival of National Socialism 
in the Federal Republic. He said he was convinced that any party 
putting forward a neo-Nazi programme at the election would experience 
a ‘pure fiasco’. He endorsed the British arrest of the seven Nazis, agreed 
that the Naumann group should be carefully watched, and claimed that 
there had been least Nazi penetration into his own party, the Christian ~ 
Democrats. 

East Berlin: Administrative Changes. The Magistrat of east 
Berlin decided to reorganize the eastern sector’s system of government 
on the lines of the system in the Russian zone, with an Assembly (not 
elected) from which commissions would be appointed to supervise the 
work of the Magistrat and other branches of Government including the 
courts, East Berlin thereby became in effect a district equivalent to the 
fourteen created in east Germany in 1952. 

A branch of the city railway leading from Stahnsdorf, south of Berlin, 
to Wahnsee in the U.S. sector was closed by the Communist authorities. 

West Germany. The Mutual Security Agency announced a new 
200 m. mark investment programme, using counterpart funds, to reduce 
unemployment in west Berlin. 

20 Jan.—Arrest of Nazi Leaders. Dr Middelhauve, vice-chairman 
of the Free Democratic Party, denied any connection between the 
arrested men and the Free Democrats, and he demanded an investiga- 
tion of the charge of infiltration into his party by a commission consist- 
ing of members of the British parliament and U.S. Congress. 

Herr von Merkatz, the Parliamentary spokesman of the German 
Party, declared that the British action amounted to provocation and 
was ‘an attack on German sovereignty’. 

Berlin. Refugees. The January total to date of refugees arriving in 
west Berlin was stated to be 13,000—by far the highest in the first 
two-thirds of any month. 

Mr Eden’s statement on arrest of former Nazis (see Great Britain). 

21 Jan.—Dr Adenauer repeated to the Bundestag his conviction that 
Germany would never revert to National Socialism, and said that any 
recrudescence of Nazi ideas would be vigilantly watched and severe 
action taken as soon as legal grounds were established. He agreed with 
Mr Eden’s statement that the activities of the small group of unrepen- 
tant Nazis represented no immediate threat to the democratic order in 
Germany and that the development must net be ignored. 
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Germany (continued) 
East Germany. Herr Dertinger, the arrested Foreign Minister, was 
expelled from his party, the Christian Democratic Union. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 9 Jan.—Burma. The Foreign Office announced 
Fn negotiations were being initiated for a new defence agreement with 
urma. 

12 Jan.—Note to Russia re Austrian peace treaty (see U.S.S.R.). 

16 Jan.—Persian Oil. A series of discussions on the Persian oil 
dispute was concluded between Mr Byroade of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and Mr Eden and Foreign Office officials. 

19 Jan.—U.S.S.R. It was announced that Russia had given six 
months’ notice of her intention to end the Anglo-Russian fishing 
agreement of May 1930. 

20 Jan.—Sudan. Mr Eden, Foreign Secretary, stated in the Com- 
mons that negotiations with Egypt about the introduction of self- 
government in the Sudan had delayed the proposed time-table for the 
Sudan. The Egyptian proposals involved extensive changes in the self- 
governing statute which had been accepted by the Sudanese Legislative 
Assembly in the spring of 1952, but agreement with the Egyptian 
Government had been reached on a large number of points at issue 
and a draft agreement had been submitted to the Egyptian Government 
on 12 January. 

He said the negotiations had been complicated by the fact that 
various Sudanese parties had negotiated a number of differing agree- 
ments with Egyptian Government representatives, and though H.M. 
Government was not a party to these, note had been taken of their 
contents. “The differences between the agreements and the fact that no 
representatives of the Southern Sudan had taken part in them,’ he 
said, ‘underline the importance of bringing into existence as soon as 
possible a Sudanese Parliament in which the views of all sections of the 
Sudanese population can be heard.’ The chief difficulty had been about 
the safeguards which were put into the draft statute, giving the 
Governor-General special power to protect the interests of the southern 
provinces. 

‘I must make it clear,’ Mr Eden said, ‘that Her Majesty’s Government 
have not proposed to add to these provisions. But it was to a constitu- 
tion containing these safeguards that the southern representatives agreed 
and we do not think they should be removed without the voice of the 
southern population being heard.’ Mr Eden denied suggestions that the 
British wished to detach the southern provinces from the north, saying 
that nothing could be farther from the truth, but he emphasized that 
unity of the Sudan depended on the co-operation and mutual con- 
fidence of all sections of the population and declared that nothing would 
contribute more to this than to show at the outset that the wishes of the 
south would be considered. 

Arrest of Former Nazis. In a statement on the arrest of the seven 
former Nazis (see Germany, 14 Jan.), Mr Eden told the House that there 
was no evidence that the group’s activities were an immediate threat to 
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the democratic order in Germany, but their potential danger in the 
future could not be ignored. The British action in no way implied lack 
of confidence in the German Federal Government. He had no doubt 
that the Federal Chancellor’s statement of the day before expressed 
the views of the main political parties and of the German trade union 
movement which had issued a statement welcoming the measures 
taken. The Federal Chancellor had been informed of the intended 
action before the arrests were made and the results of the investigation 
would be discussed with him. 

Poland. The Polish Ambassador presented a protest against the 
disposition of £231,000 of welfare and cultural funds of units of the 
wartime 2nd Polish Corps. The funds had been awarded in the Chan- 
cery Division to the Polish Combatants Association, the members of 
which were ex-service men who had chosen not to return to Poland 
after the war. The Polish Government protested against the action of 
the British Government in allowing the funds to be taken by an or- 
ganization which, it alleged, was conducting hostile activities against the 
Polish State and was acting as a cover for espionage and subversive 
activities. 


GREECE. 8 Jan.—Italy. Signor De Gasperi, Italian Prime Minister, 
arrived in Athens on a four-day official visit. 

10 Jan.—On the conclusion of the Greek-Italian talks a communiqué 
was issued recording that both countries were inspired by the same 
principles and were pursuing the same objectives within the context of 
the Atlantic pact. It added that particular attention had been paid dur- 
ing the talks to south-east Europe, the eastern Mediterranean, and the 
Near East. 

Signor De Gasperi told the press that Italy favoured any defensive 
agreement which, within the N.A.T.O. framework, might increase the 
free world’s ability to preserve peace. Referring to Trieste, he said ‘the 
existence of the situation on our eastern frontier is detrimental to the 
consolidation of common defence’, but Italy was always ready to hold 
out her hand to Yugoslavia for a fair settlement of the dispute. 


HUNGARY. 17 Jan.—It was announced that Dr Stoeckler, president 
of the Jewish National Community, had been arrested. 


INDIA. 13 Jan.—Pakistan. Newspapers began a campaign, evidently 
officially inspired, warning Pakistan that India would strongly dis- 
approve of Pakistan’s participation in the proposed Middle East 
Defence Organization. 

15 Jan.—Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, told a committee of the Indian 
National Congress that the matter of Pakistan participation in a Middle 
East defence organization was of ‘grave concern’ to India because it 
might affect ‘all kinds of balances and equilibrium in this country, 
Pakistan, and South Asia’. 


INDO-CHINA. 9 Jan.—It was announced that Mr Shee Ouk Lon, 
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Indo-China (continued) 

Governor of the Province of Preyveng in Cambodia, had been killed in 
a rebel ambush. 

Viet-Nam Ministerial Changes. The Prime Minister announced 
that Dr Le Van-Hoach had been promoted a deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Information and that Mr Nguyen Huy-lai, Minister 
of Finance and Reconstruction, had also been appointed a deputy 
Prime Minister. He said the Government would intensify the war 
effort by mobilizing all the country’s forces and resources, but its 
ultimate aim was the national union of an independent Viet-Nam, and 
it would not cease to appeal to those who had believed that the country’s 
salvation lay with the other side. 

19 Jan.—The French Army announced that Viet-Minh pressure in 
the direction of An-Khe, an important military base 250 miles north of 
Saigon in the Cambodian highlands, had caused the abandonment of 
three small posts and the withdrawal on 18 January with heavy losses of 
several Viet-Nam companies on reconnaissance. Reinforcements were 
being sent to An-Khe. 

It was also announced that an operation begun on 14 January, 
designed to pacify an area about eight miles north of Hué, had been 
successfully concluded. The encircled rebels had suffered losses esti- 
mated at 32 killed and 148 prisoners, and stocks of food and ammunition 
had been seized. 

21 Jan.—The rebels captured the post of Deo Vang, east of An-Khe. 


IRAQ. 18 Jan.—General Election. The results of the election, which 
was conducted for the first time under the direct-voting system, 
showed a decisive victory for Gen. Nuri es-Said. With the result of 
eleven of the seats at stake still unannounced, ninety supporters of Gen. 
Nuri were returned, of whom seventy-four were members of the 
former Constitutional Party. The other results, grouped in accordance 
with former party affiliations, were: United Popular Front, 11; Umma 
Socialist Party, 5; Istiqlal (Independence) Party, 1; no previous links, 


18. 


ISRAEL. 15 Jan.—Communism. The executive committee of the 
Histadruth (Federation of Trade Unions) decided to ban members of 
the Communist Party from all official trade union posts, including 
membership of the executive committee, of the General Council, and 
of all shop committees. (There were eight Communists on the General 
Council and one on the executive couacil.) 

19 Jan.—Soviet anti-Jewish Campaign. Mr arg the Foreign 
Minister, declared in the Knesset that any attempt by persons or 
public bodies to justify Moscow’s anti-Jewish campaigns which 
imperilled Jews in any land would be regarded by the Government 
as a hostile act against the State of Israel from which the necessary 
consequences would be drawn. He expressed deep concern for the 
2,500,000 Jews in Russia and the satellite countries, and declared 
the charges against the Soviet physicians to be, utterly inconceivable. 
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He believed the affair to be designed exclusively for internal con- 
sumption and to be aimed at frightening the Jewish communities and 
preparing the populations for possible reprisals against the Jews. 

20 Jan.—Mapam. The executive committee of Mapam (United 
Workers’ Party) ordered Mr Sneh, the leader of its extreme left wing, 
and his three followers in the Knesset to resign their seats. Mr Sneh was 
also ordered to disband his newly-formed Left Brigade, the aims of 
which, the committee stated, showed that Mr Sneh had clearly ‘turned 
away from Zionism’. (During the Knesset discussion of the Moscow 
charges against the Jewish doctors Mr Sneh and his group voted with 
the Communists.) 


ITALY. 8 Jan. (et seq.)—Visit of Prime Minister to Greece (see Greece). 

Socialist Party Congress. Signor Nenni announced at the left-wing 
Socialist party congress that the party would not join with the Com- 
munists in a popular front at the next election, but he explained that 
there would be no renunciation of the pact of unity with the Communists 
unless they acted against the constitution and against democracy. He 
announced the main planks in the party’s electoral platform as: (1) to 
make the Atlantic Pact ‘strictly defensive’; (2) strict application of the 
republican constitution; (3) liquidation of ‘landlordism’, nationalizaton 
of industrial monopolies, and adoption of a bold policy of public 
investment. 

11 Jan.—The Socialist Party Congress ended with the adoption of a 
resolution which expressed support for the world peace movement, 
condemned tne electoral reform Bill, and approved the electoral 
platform proposed by Signor Nenni. 

13 Jan.—Electoral Reform Bill. Communist deputies sought to 
obstruct by physical force a secret ballot on a motion which automatic- 
cally excluded many delaying amendments of the left extremists to the 
electoral reform Bill. The voting urns were upset and voting papers 
seized by Communists who used them to render the vote invalid. 

14 Jan.—Communist demonstrations against the Bill led to clashes 
in Rome and other towns. Many arrests were made and special police 
patrols were posted in the vicinity of the Chamber. 

Signor De Gasperi, the Prime Minister, announced to the Chamber 
the Cabinet’s decision to make acceptance of the Bill, as amended, the 
subject of a vote of confidence. He emphasized that the decision had 
been dictated in part by the Opposition’s challenge of the Bill’s con- 
stitutional legitimacy ad by the ample time already devoted to discus- 
sion. (The debate began on 7 Deceraber since when ever 2,000 amend- 
ments and counter amendments had been presented.) 

16 Jan.—Token strikes were organized in Milan, Bologna, Modena, 
and Genoa as a protest against the Government’s decision to seek a 
vote of confidence on the Bill. Clashes between demonstrators and police 
occurred at Bologna and forty-five persons were arrested. 

17 Jan.—Yugoslavia. An Italo-Yugoslav timber agreement was 
signed in Udine. It provided for the establishment of a joint perman- 
ent technical commission and for the settling of disputes by arbitration. 
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Italy (continued) 

Electoral Reform Bill. Left-wing extremists walked out of the 
Chamber as a protest against the proposed procedure for linking the 
fate of the Bill with a vote of confidence. The procedure was then 
approved. The right-wing opposition abstained from voting. 

19 Jan.—Communist deputies began a final effort to obstruct the 
passage of the Bill by availing themselves of the right to speak on their 
‘declaration of vote’. 

20 Jan.—A token strike called by the Communists and left-wing 
demonstrations against the Bill led to rete with the police in Rome, 
Turin, Bologna and Ravenna. Hundreds of arrests were made. 

In the Chamber complaints by Signor Ingrao, a Communist deputy 
and editor of Unita, that he had been struck by the police and a demand 
to know what action the Government would take received the reply 
from the Prime Minister that the blame lay with the Communists for 
instigating prohibited demonstrations. An exchange of insults between 
the left and centre benches ensued arid degenerated into a free fight. The 
President suspended the sitting. 

About 1,500 demonstrators were arrested in Rome. 

21 Jan.—After a record sitting of nearly seventy hours, the vote of 
confidence in the Government was passed by 339 votes to 25 and the 
electoral reform Bill by 332 votes to 17. The Communists and left-wing 
Socialists walked out before the vote. 

Communist-sponsored strikes and demonstrations against the Bill 
were staged in Genoa, Modena, Parma, Rovigo, Ferrara, and Savona. 

Most of those arrested in Rome were released. 


JAPAN. 8 Jan.—South Korea. Mr Okazaki, Foreign Minister, told 
the press that the Government welcomed the cordial attitude of Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee of South Korea and was ready to do all it could 
to bring about friendly relations and close co-operation between Japan 
and Korea because ‘we are facing the common danger of Communist 
invasion’. 

U.S.S.R. The Maritime Safety Board announced that Russia was 
holding fifteen out of fifty Japanese fishing boats seized during 1952 
and 100 members of the crews. The boats were mostly from Hokkaido. 

13 Jan.—Soviet Air Violations. The Government issued a state- 
ment declaring that violations of Japanese territorial air over Hokkaido 
by foreign military aircraft had recently become increasingly frequent 
and the Government had therefore decided to take measures in co- 
roo with the U.S. security forces to prevent such violations, The 

oreign Power concerned’ was warned that entire responsibility for 
such measures would rest with the country to which the intruding 
aircraft belonged. 

Gen. Clark’s headquarters announced that instructions had been 
issued to defence commanders to ‘take all measures necessary to pre- 
vent further violations of Japan’s security or acts which endangered 
U.N. forces’. 

Loan of U.S. Warships. The United States handed over to Japan 
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at Yokosuka six frigates and four landing ships. They were the first of 
sixty-eight ships to be lent to Japan for five years at no cost. 


KENYA. 9 Jan.—The Commissioner of Police told the press that 16,000 
police and troops and about 6,600 Home Guards were operating against 
the Mau-Mau. He said the situation was not getting worse though it 
was still serious: his barometer for gauging the situation was the amount 
of information coming in, and in some areas it was embarrassingly large. 

10 Jan.—On leaving Kenya after a tour of inspection, Gen. Sir Brian 
Robertson, C.-in-C. Middle East Land Forces, declared himself against 
the imposition of martial law in Kenya. 

The bodies of two murdered Africans were found in the Thomson’s 
Falls area. 

15 Jan.—The Legislative Council approved a sum of £750,000 to 
meet the cost of the emergency, making the total to date £1,500,000. 

The Chief Secretary told the Council that more than 400 persons had 
been detained under emergency regulations. Nine chiefs of doubtful 
loyalty had been removed in the Central Province, while loyal chiefs 
had been given firearms and in some cases armed escorts. The member 
for law and order said that ninety-four cases of murder, attempted 
murder, and arson had been committed in the White Highlands since 
the start of the emergency. Of these sixty-one were still under police 
investigation, eight were before the magistrates, seven were pending 
before the Supreme Court and before the Court of Appeal. Of the 
thirteen cases disposed of, eleven had resulted in convictions. 

Mr Blundell, leader of the European elected members, urged the 
establishment of a defence council including a member of each race from 
among the unofficial members of the House. He also suggested that dis- 
trict commissioners should form local defence committees. 

16 Jan.—The Legislature passed a motion, proposed by European 
elected members and supported by the Government, asking for the 
death sentence for administration of the Mau Mau oath. Five Africans 
opposed the motion. 

The Government gave an assurance that machinery for setting up a 
defence council would be introduced at the earliest opportunity. 

18 Jan.—Mr Blundell sent a cable to representatives of the Kenya 
Government in London saying that he thought Colonial Office rule 
unsuitable for the political and administrative problems of the emerg- 
ency and that he wanted, not home rule, but greater participation of 
local British leadership in the Government. He believed that, in an 
association with members of all races and with some continuing 
Colonial Office responsibility, this would safeguard the legitimate 
interests of all races, and that British leadership should accept the 
challenge of a policy to bring the moderates of all races together. 

The Governor issued an order making administration of the Mau- 
Mau oath punishable by death. 

Four Africans were murdered by terrorists in the Fort Hall district. 

19 Jan.—A delegate conference at Nakuru of the newly-formed 
United Kenya Protection Association approved a plan to make every 
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Kenya (continued) 

Kikuyu swear an oath of allegiance to the Queen and to renounce 

Mau-Mau after which he would be issued with an armlet bearing his 

number and photograph. 

airobi. 


KOREA. 8 Jan.—Japanese Foreign Minister on Korean-Japanese 
relations (see Japan). 

Allied forces launched a heavy raid against the Chinese lines east of 
Panmunjom. 

More than 1,000 troops from the Netherlands, Greece, Siam, and 
Belgium arrived in Korea. 

10 Jan.—Heavy allied bombing attacks were made on road and rail- 
way bridges in north-west Korea on the main supply route from 
Manchuria. 

1z Jan.—Chinese forces made a” number of raids against allied out- 
posts in the hills. 

13 Jan.—Chinese Armies. Eighth Army officers reported that two 
fresh Chinese armies of 35,000 to 40,000 men each—one of which was 
identified as the 47th—were moving into position on the western front. 

14 Jan.—Eight MIG jet fighters were destroyed, another probably 
destroyed, and at least three damaged in air battles over North Korea. 

Heavy bombing attacks were continued on targets in the Sinanju 
area of north-west Korea. 

15 Jan.—The U.N. Command notified the Communists that after 
25 January Communist convoys to and from Kaesong (the H.Q. of the 
Communist armistice delegation in the neutral area) would be subject 
to attack every day except Sunday until the peace talks should be 
resumed. The reason given was tha. the privilege of sending convoys 


daily had been abused by the Communists in direct support of their . 


war effort. 

21 Jan.— U.S. aircraft shot down seven MIGs and damaged three 
others in air battles over north-west Korea. 

The New China News Agency announced that an American aircraft 
had been shot down over Manchuria, ten miles north-west of Antung, 
on 12 January. A protest was issued by Chou en-Lai, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister. 


LEBANON. 8 Jan.—Re-opening of Syrian- Lebanese frontier (see 
Syria). 


MALAYA. 8 Jan.—The Chief Secretary told the Federal Legislative 
Council that the first Speaker would be a Malay but he would not be 
appointed for at least six months. 

g Jan.—It was announced that bandits on the Kedah-Siam border 
had retreated into Siam after a joint twelve-day operation by Malayan 
and Siamese police during which nine bandit camps had been sa 

The Government issued a statement giving an analysis of the Com- 
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munists’ stocks and sources of arms and ammunition. It said that in- 
formation on the terrorists’ monthly net losses of arms suggested that 
they were not replacing these in quantities sufficient to balance the 
losses, but there was nothing to suggest that they had not sufficient 
stocks to continue the shooting war for a considerable time. 

15 Jan.—Emergency Figures. It was announced that since the 
beginning of the emergency in June 1948, 3,791 terrorists had been 
killed, 1,949 wounded, 991 captured, and gog had surrendered. In the 
same period the security forces had lost 1,539 dead and there were 
2,170 civilians killed and 623 missing. 

In 1952 the terrorists lost 1,135 killed (compared with 1,025 in 
1951); the security forces lost 264 (504 in 1951), and the number of 
civilian deaths was 342 (533 in 1951). 


MOROCCO. 20 Jan.—Franco-Spanish Talks. A meeting took place 
at Mexera Homadi between Gen. Guillaume, French Resident- 
General in Morocco, and the High Commissioner in Spanish Morocco. 
A communiqué issued after the talks said the Generals had agreed to 
maintain their collaboration on Moroccan questions and had decided 
to take commercial measures to aid fuller development. 


many). 


NORWAY. 16 Jan.—Herr Lange, the Foreign Minister, said in the 
Storting that Norway welcomed the proposed stationing of U.S. air 
forces in Denmark. Norway had not been offered such forces because 
her western allies understood Norway’s standpoint as expressed in 1949, 
and because Norway did not find a change in her policy on bases 
justified. He said there was no foundation for the Russian complaints 
that Norway had violated her promise not to allow foreign: military 
bases to be constructed in Norway. The projected military airfield at 
Andoy, of which complaint was made, was a necessary part of the 
defence of north Norway and lay more than 300 miles by air from 
Russian territory. 

PAKISTAN. 8 Jan.—Disorders. After another day of rioting in 
Karachi in which seven persons were reported killed and about seventy- 
six (including forty-one policemen) injured, the disturbed area was 
placed under military control. Forty persons were arrested. The 
carrying of arms and gatherings of more than five persons were forbidden. 

An official at the Defence Ministry said that the students’ procession 
had been organized by the Communist-inspired Democratic Students’ 
Federation and was accompanied by some Communists who were not 
students. 

9 Jan.—A curfew was imposed after another day of rioting in which 
about six people were killed and many injured. Three ammunition 
stores were looted and about 1,000 weapons and several hundred rounds 
of ammunition stolen. Four wine shops were also looted. 
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Pakistan (continued) 

Chief Commissioner Navqi said that hooligans had been large 
responsible for the rioting though some students were involved. The 
Prime Minister broadcast an appeal to students to co-operate with the 
Government in its efforts to restore order. 

10 Jan.—Sympathy demonstrations by students took place in Dacca, 
east Bengal, and in Lahore and Hyderabad. 

11 Jan.—The Chief Commissioner told the press that more than one 
political party had taken advantage of the riots. He said that according 
to hospital reports eleven persons had been killed. (Unofficial estimates 
were, however, higher.) 

13 Jan. et seq—Indian views on Pakistan participation in a Middle 
East defence organization. 

18 Jan.—Mr Khwaja Nazimuddin, Prime Minister, told the press 
that Pakistan had not so far received an invitation to join a Middle East 
defence organization. 


PERSIA. 8 Jan.—Special Powers Bill. A request from Dr Musaddiq 
for a year’s extension of his me powers led to an uproar in the Majlis 
when it was read out by the Foreign Minister. Hussein’ Makki resigned 
his seat in the Majlis in protest. 

11 Jan.—A deputation of National Front deputies persuaded 
Hussein Makki to postpone the official announcement of his resignation 
pending further consultation with the Majlis and the Government. 

12 Jan.—Dr Musaddiq had an audience with the Shah. — 

13 Jan.—The Majlis approved the first two stages of the Bill to 
extend Dr Musaddiq’s plenary powers. 

15 Jan.—An uproar broke out in the Majlis during the third reading 
of the Bill, and troops had to be called in to restore order and clear the 
House. 

18 Jan.—Dr Musaddigq sent a letter to Mullah Kashani, president of 
the Majlis, asking the Majlis to expedite the debate on the Bill by meet- 
ing twice daily, and adding that the Government regarded the question 
as one of confidence. 

Mullah Kashani sent a letter to the Majlis strongly opposing approval 
of the Bill which he declared to be unconstitutional. He added that if 
the Prime Minister insisted on the extension of the ‘illegal powers’ 
there would be widespread opposition and resistance by the nation. 

The Mullah later issued a statement which was broadcast, saying 
that he did not oppose Dr Musaddiq’s premiership but wished only to 
see the principles of the constitution respected. He expressed the hope 
that a formula could be worked out to remove his anxiety about the 
suspension and functioning of the legislative powers and promised his 
continued support for Dr Musaddiq in his struggle against foreign 
pressure. The bureau of the Majlis replied that it was not against the 
principles of the constitution to grant temporary legislative powers to 
the head of the Government or other authority, and that the Majlis 
always enjoyed the right to support or dislodge the Government at any 
time. It declared the Mullah’s fears to be therefore unjustified and 
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pointed out that under the internal regulations of the Majlis it was 
impossible to exclude any matter from the agenda except by majority 
vote. 

Mullah Kashani said in reply to this letter that he opposed any 
extension of Dr Musaddiq’s powers but would leave the majority of 
the Majlis to decide whether to continue the debate and vote on the Bill. 

19 Jan.—The Majlis approved the Bill by 59 votes to 1. There were 
7 abstentions. 

20 Jan.—Oil. The Miriella, an Italian-owned tanker, loaded a cargo 
of oil at Abadan. 

21 Jan.—Chief of Police. Gen. Azizallah Kamal, the Chief of Police, 
was dismissed and replaced by Gen. Afshartouss, Military Governor of 
Tehran. 


POLAND. 16 Jan.—United States. A Note was delivered at the U.S. 
Embassy protesting against the alleged violation of Poland’s territory 
on 4 November 1952 by a U.S. aircraft and against the organization of 
aggressive spying and diversion. It stated that two ‘diversionists’ had 
been dropped by parachute from the aircraft and that spying centres 
and schools were being organized in western Germany. 


SUDAN. 10 Jan.—Egyptian-Sudanese Parties Agreement. An 
agreement on the Sudan was concluded in Khartoum by Major Saleh 
Salem representing the Egyptian Government and representatives of the 
Umma, National Unionist, Socialist Republican, and National parties 
of the Sudan. The text stated that the settlement had been reached 
after discussions during which the Sudanese parties had been informed 
of differences arising between the British and Egyptian Governments. 
The following points, which were set out as amendments to the Egyptian 
Note of 2 November 1952, were agreed on: 1. The Southern Question. 
Any resolution passed by the Governor-General’s Commission which 
the Governor-General might regard as inconsistent with his responsi- 
bilities or any legislation approved by Parliament which the Governor- 
General might regard as incompatible with the principle of ensuring 
fair and equal treatment to all the inhabitants of the various Provinces 
would be referred to the co-domini who would be required to answer 
within one month. The resolution to stand unless the two Governments 
agreed to the contrary. 2. Governor-General’s Commission. The Com- 
mission to be set up forthwith before the promulgation of the constitu- 
tion and before the holding of elections. It should be constituted as laid 
down in the Egyptian Note and should act collectively for the Governor- 
General in his absence under the chairmanship of the neutral member 
(Indian or Pakistani). 3. Sudanization. On the fixing by the Sudan 
Parliament of a date for self-determination within a maximum period 
of three years, all remaining British and Egyptian staff to be substituted 
by neutral elements nominated by the Sudanese Government, if 
sufficient Sudanese should not be available. 4. Elections. Elections 
should be direct in all parts wherever possible and practicable, the 
decision to be made by the Supervising Commission mentioned in the 
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Sudan (continued) 

Egyptian Note. 5. Withdrawal of Foreign Troops. The withdrawal of all 
British and Egyptian military forces to be completed before the election 
of the Constituent Assembly. After the withdrawal, internal security to 
be entrusted to the Sudanese armed forces over whom the Governor- 
General should have no authority during tnis period. 

The agreement finally stated that the signatory Sudanese parties had 
agreed to boycott any elections which might be held under any consti- 
tution not based on the foregoing points and that they had agreed to 
meet and organize such a boycott if it proved necessary. 

[It was pointed out in London that the agreement demonstrated a 
change of approach on the part of the Socialist Republican Party, who 
had hitherto strongly opposed the deletion of Article 100 in the draft 
constitution—the article referring to the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General towards the South Sudanese. (The Socialist Repub- 
lican Party was the only party in which part of the southern Sudan 
was represented.)] 

15 Jan.—Chief Secretary’s letter on British position (see Egypt). 

20 Jan.—Statement by Mr Eden (see Great Britain). 


SWEDEN. 12 Jan.—Budget. The Finance Minister presented the 
Budget which estimated a record revenue of £563 m. Defence expendi- 
ture reached a record of £136 m. 


SYRIA. 8 Jan.—Lebanon. The frontier with the Lebanon was re- 
opened following a meeting on the border between Col. Shishakly, the 
deputy Prime Minister, and the Lebanon’s Chief of Staff, Gen. Fuad 
Shehab. (The Lebanese Prime Minister had appealed to the Lebanese 
press on 7 January to cease its anti-Syrian campaign.) 


TOGOLAND. 19 Jan.—The Gold Coast Government confirmed that 
serious rioting had taken place during the week-end at Anloga. The 
house of the deputy speaker of the Gold Coast had been burned down 
and the District Commissioner had been stabbed. Levies imposed by the 
local council were said to be the cause of the riots. 

20 Jan.—It was announced that the Governor of the Gold Coast had 
imposed a curfew in the Anloga area and had ordered the surrender of 
all arms and ammunition before 25 January. Arrests totalled seventy- 
one. 

21 Jan.—Conditions in the Anloga area were reported quiet again. 
It was officially announced that at least twenty-six houses had been 
burned down. 


TUNISIA. 18 Jan.—Terrorists machine-gunned a café in Tunis and 
threw a bomb into it, killing two Arabs and wounding four. 

A young Tunisian was shot dead at Ksar Hellal near Sousse in 
circumstances similar to those in which his brother had been killed 
on 23 November 1952. Both were former members of the Neo- 
Destour. 
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TURKEY. 8 Jan.—A court martial at Ankara sentenced to death two 
men for espionage on behalf of Russia and Bulgaria respectively. 
20 Jan.—Visit of Foreign Minister to Yugoslavia (see Yugoslavia). 


UNITED STATES. 8 Jan.—Mr Churchill. Mr Churchill arrived in 
Washington from New York and paid a visit to President Truman. 

g Jan.—Mr Churchill left for Jamaica. 

President’s Budget Message. In his Budget for the fiscal year 
beginning 1 July 1953 President Truman estimated an expenditure of 
$78,600 m. and a revenue of $68,700 m. He emphasized in his accom- 
panying Message to Congress that the President-elect had no responsi- 
bility for the budget amounts and would be entirely free to propose 
changes. Of the expenditure, $57,300 m.—73 per cent of the total— 
came under the heading ‘major national security’, and of this amount 
$46,300 m. was for the military services, $2,700 m. for atomic energy 
development, and $7,900 m. for ‘international security and foreign 
relations’. 

The $7,900 m. included $7,600 m. for the Mutual Security Programme 
($1,100 m. more than Congress had authorized in the current year), and 
the Message pointed out that, in addition to direct military aid, con- 
tracts for off-shore purchases were expected to be nearly double the 
1951-2 total of $621 m. and that economic aid would be needed by 
several European countries, among them the United Kingdom ‘to 
carry forward her expanded defence effort in face of a severe drain on 
her dollar resources’ and France in order to meet her N.A.T.O. com- 
mitments and still continue the war in Indo-China. The President also 
strongly urged continued aid to under-developed countries under the 
Point Four programme, declaring that it developed the economic and 
political strength required to combat Communism. He estimated that, 
barring ‘new aggressions’, the peak of national security expenditure 
would be reached in 1953-4 and that by the end of 1954 the stockpile 
inventory would be valued at $5,500 m., representing nearly 75 per cent 
of the total objective of $7,400 m. 

Loyalty Test. President Truman signed an order requiring that all 
Americans employed by the United Nations should be investigated for 
loyalty by a Civil Service Commission which would then pass on 
doubtful cases to the F.B.I. 

10 Jan.—E.D.C. Treaty. Senator Wiley, the new chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, issued a statement declaring that the 
delays by France and Germany in ratifying the European Defence 
Community treaty might mean a reduction by Congress in foreign aid. 
He added that the delays might ‘explode the whole pattern’ of west 
European co-operation and also have serious consequences elsewhere. 

Under-Secretary of State. Gen Eisenhower nominated Gen. 
Bedell Smith as Under-Secretary of State. 

12 Jan.—High Commissioner in Germany. Gen. Eisenhower 
nominated Dr Conant, president of Harvard University, as U.S. High 
Commissioner in west Germany to replace Mr Donnelly. 

Oil Cartel Charges. President Frdmen directed the Attorney- 
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United States (continued) 

General to withdraw the Justice Department’s request for a criminal 
indictment of the five major American oil companies on charges of 
participation in an international oil cartel (see Vol. VIII, pp. 536-7), and 
suggested that civil proceedings be instituted instead. He stipulated, 
however, that the criminal proceedings be dropped only op condition 
that the companies agreed to produce all records already subpoenaed. 
He said that as a result of factors which had emerged since the insti- 
tution of the current grand jury investigations he believed the change 
would be in the interests of national security. 

13 Jan.—The oil companies refused to accept the condition that they 
should produce for civil litigation the documents already required 
under the grand jury subpoenas, and their counsel appealed to Judge 
Kirkland to end the case against them. 

14 Jan.—President’s Economic Report. President Truman sent 
to Congress his economic report in which he reviewed the progress of 
American economy not only since the preceding year but also since 
1929, the peak year before the Democratic Party took office. He showed 
that in the twenty-three years since 1929, during which period the 
population had increased by 35 m., the gross national product had risen 
from $172,000 m. (in terms of 1952 prices) to $345,000 m.; the average 
income after payment of taxes had increased by half; agricultural 
output had increased by half; and industrial production had doubled. 

The annual economic review showed that in 1952 the increase in 
gross national product was, in terms of constant prices, only about 
24 per cent—much less than in 1951—and that industrial production 
was about the same as in 1951, but it attributed the failure in progress 
to the steel strike, as the index in the three quarters not affected by the 
strike was much higher than in 1951. Consumer prices rose 1°3 per 
cent om ee with a rise of 6 per cent in 1951, while wholesale prices 
declined by 34 per cent, mostly in the first half of the year. Agricultural 
prices fell rapidly in the last three months and by the end of the year 
were below the 1947-9 average for the first time since the middle of 
1950. The President gave a warning that this fall in agricultural prices 
might foreshadow a deflationary trend, and the Council of Economic 
Advisers added that serious changes of policy might accentuate the 
trend. They recommended a postponement of tax reductions until they 
should be needed to stimulate demand, and they anticipated a problem 
of deflation and possible recession within the next two or three years 
unless anticipatory counter measurcs were taken. 

The President declared that the essence of the international trade 
problem was ‘how swiftly and how realistically the shift may be made 
from trade to aid’, and he recommended the elimination of as many 
import quotas as possible, the removal of the ‘buy American’ require- 
ment by the Federal Government, a reduction in tariffs, and simplifica- 

tion of trade-restricting and uncertainty-breeding customs procedures. 

15 Jan.—Foreign Policy. While appearing before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee which later approved his appointment as Secretary 
of State, Mr Dulles expounded his belief in the need for a more dynamic 
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foreign policy and said that, in particular, the United States could not 
tolerate the ‘unholy tie’ between China and Russia. He declared that 
the United States should always have in mind the liberation of captive 
peoples by processes short of war, and he emphasized the need to use, 
like Russia, the instruments of moral pressure and propaganda in their 
efforts to roll back the Iron Curtain. 

U.S.S.R. : Espionage in Austria. The Justice Department announced 
that two Austrian-born naturalized Americans, Verver and Ponger, 
had been arrested in Vienna on 14 January on charges of conspiring 
with the Second Secretary of the Russian Embassy in Washington to 
send defence information to the Soviet Union. At the same time the 
State Department asked for the immediate recall of Mr Novikov, the 
Soviet diplomat. 

In a farewell broadcast to the nation President Truman expressed 
his conviction that as the free world grew stronger a time of change 
would come in the Soviet world. He would not prophesy how the 
change would come about, but he said there was a ‘fatal flaw’ in the 
Communist system: the Iron Curtain, the secret police, and the con- 
stant purges were all symptoms of a great basic weakness—‘the rulers’ 
fear of their own people’. He condemned any idea of aggressive action 
on the part of America, saying that ‘starting a war is no way to make 
peace’ and that ‘an atomic war is totally unthinkable for rational men’. 

16 Jan.—Mutual Security Programme. President Truman sent to 
Congress his third report on the Mutual Security Programme covering 
the last six months of 1952. In his accompanying letter he urged the 
adoption of measures to permit longer-term planning than was possible 
under the existing system of annual appropriations, and he recommended 
that after Korean needs had been fulfilled, those who might be called 
on to fight first—the west European forces—should be adequately 
equipped first. He added a warning of the psychological dangers in- 
herent in the whole concept of one nation aiding another and of the 
propaganda the Kremlin would adopt to try and convince the United 
States’ allies that they were losing their independence and that the 
lever of aid was being used to coerce them, and he criticized the term 
‘foreign aid’ as ‘obsolete, unsound, and unworthy’ for the ‘great 
ventures of international partnership upon which we are engaged’. The 
President reaffirmed his strong belief in the efficacy of the Mutual 
Security Programme, for the future as in the past. 

The report recorded that since the start of the programme in 1949 
until the end of November 1952 the total value of U.S. shipments to 
western Europe amounted to more than $2,600 m., of which $800 m. 
was shipped in the last five months of the period. On a global basis the 
United States had sent abroad 2,311 aircraft, 481 naval aircraft, and 
over 18,500 tanks and other vehicles. Since June 1952 an additional 
$130 m. worth of off-shore procurement contracts had been placed in 
Europe, including m. in Britain for Centurion tanks. 

The twenty-five divisions, set as a N.A.T.O. target at Lisbon, were 
stated to be largely up to required standards and the goal of 4,000 
aircraft to have been nearly met by December, while the naval target 
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United States (continued) 

(of about 1,600 war vessels) had been reached. A large percentage of the 
100 airfields approved for construction had been completed or under 
construction. 

Polish protest re violation of territory and espionage (see Poland), 

18 Jan.—Ceylon. In a final report on the problems involved in 
preventing shipments of strategic goods to Communist countries, Mr 
Harriman, the retiring Director of Mutual Security, expressed con- 
cern over the agreement by Ceylon to ship 250,000 tons of rubber to 
China in the next five years. He said Ceylon had rejected a United 
States offer to buy the rubber at existing world market prices and had 
secured prices 40 per cent higher than the market prices from the 
Chinese. Ceylon had also demanded a $50 m. programme of U.S, 
economic aid as a condition for the sale of rubber to the United States. 
This condition was unacceptable. Another factor in the agreement was 
the Chinese promise to supply 270,000 tons of rice yearly. The United 
States had offered to send rice to Ceylon but Ceylon had rejected the 
proposed price. 

19 Jan.—Austria. The State Department announced that the 
United States had called a meeting of the four Powers’ deputies for 
30 January in London to make a new effort to reach agreement on an 
Austrian treaty. 

20 Jan.—President Eisenhower’s Inauguration. Gen. Eisenhower 
was sworn in as thirty-fourth President in Washington. In his inaugural 
speech he declared that it was proper to assure America’s friends that 
in discharging the responsibility of world leadership ‘we know and 
observe the difference between world leadership and imperialism; 
between firmness and truculence; between a thoughtfully calculated 
goal and spasmodic reaction to the stimulus of energies’. He then went 
on to name nine principles to guide him in his task. These were: (1) 
‘abhorring war as a chosen way to baulk the purposes of those who 
threaten us . . . we hold it to be the first task of statesmanship to develop 
the strength that will deter the forces of aggression and promote 
the conditions of peace. . . In the light of this principle we stand ready 
to engage with any and all others in joint efforts to remove the causes of 
mutual fear and distrust among nations, and so to make possible 
drastic reduction of armaments.’ He added the proviso that the efforts 
must be aimed honestly at securing peace and that they must provide 
methods by which the good faith of nations could be proved. (2) 
‘, .. We shall never try to placate an aggressor by the false and wicked 
bargain of trading honour for security’. (3) ‘. . . We view our nation’s 
strength and security as a trust upon which rests the hope of free men 
everywhere. It is the firm duty of each of our free citizens and of every 
free citizen everywhere to place the cause of his country before the 
comfort—the convenience—of himself’. (4) ‘. .. We shall never use our 
strength to try to impress upon other people our own cherished 
political and economic institutions’. (5) ‘Assessing realistically the 
needs and capacities of proven friends of freedom, we shall strive to 
help them to achieve their own security and wellbeing. Likewise we 
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shall count upon them to assume within the limits of their resources 
their full and just burdens in the common defence of freedom’. 
(6) ‘.. . We shall strive to foster everywhere and to practice ourselves 
policies that encourage productivity and profitable trade. . .’ (7) *. .. We 
hope, within the framework of the United Nations, to help strengthen 
regional groupings of free peoples. . . In Europe we ask that . . . leaders 
of the western nations try witn renewed vigour to make the unity of 
their peoples a reality. . .’ (8) ‘. . . We hold all continents and peoples 
in equal regard and honour. We reject any insinuation that one race or 
another, one people or another, is in any sense inferior or expendable’. 
(9) ‘Respecting the United Nations as the living sign of all peoples’ 
hope for peace, we shall strive to make it not merely an eloquent 
symbol but an effective force. . .’ 


U.S.S.R. 12 Jan.—Austria. Notes were received from the British, 
French, and U.S. Governments proposing an early meeting of the 
Austrian Deputies for the purpose of concluding an Austrian treaty. 

13 Jan.—Allegations against Jewish Doctors. Tass issued a 
statement announcing that the State security organs had uncovered a 
terrorist group of physicians who had been seeking to shorten the lives 
of Soviet leaders by injurious treatment. The statement named the 
nine members of the group and said that most of them were connected 
with Joint, ‘the international Jewish bourgeois nationalist organization 
set up by the American intelligence service, allegedly for rendering 
material aid to Jews in other countries’ but which, it said, actually 
conducted ‘espionage, terroristic, and other subversive activities in a 
number of countries including the Soviet Union’. Other members of 
the group were said to be proved British intelligence agents of long 
standing. The statement said that the criminals had confessed to causing 
the deaths of Zhdanov by false diagnosis and injurious treatment, and 
investigation had shown that they had shortened the life of Schherbakov 
and had tried to disable Marshals Vassilevsky, Govorov, and Koniev, 
Gen. Shtemenko, Admiral Levchenko, and others. 

15 Jan.—U.S. demand for recall of diplomat for espionage activities 
(see United States). 

18 Jan.—Moscow Radio broadcast a Pravda article which reported 
that an official had been ‘called to account’ for the disappearance of an 
important document from the Ministry of Non-ferrous Metals. 

‘ 19 Jan.—Notice to end Anglo-Russian fishing agreement (see Great 
ritain). 


VATICAN CITY. 13 Jan.—Yugoslavia. The Osservatore Romano 
published the text of the Vatican’s reply dated 15 December 1952 to a 
Yugoslav Note of 1 November 1952 which had protested against inter- 
ference by the Holy See in Yugoslav internal affairs. The reply said 
that statements by authoritative persons in favour of atheism, Govern- 
ment decrees and measures, and Communist Party initiatives all seemed 
to aim at the progressive elimination from Yugoslavia of religion and 
in particular of the Catholic Church. It restated the minimum require- 
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ments of the Church which included the right to found religious 
associations and to publish religious journals, to contribute to the 
upkeep of clergy, to charities, and to the fabric of churches, and to give 
religious instruction in schools. The Note finally declared that the 
‘popular priests’ created by the initiative of the Yugoslav authorities 
were firmly linked with the Communist Party in such a way that the 
Church would in the end be assimilated to Belgrade’s atheistic regime. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 8 Jan.—Church and State. After a meeting between 
Marshal Tito, the Archbishop of Belgrade, and six other Bishops, the 
decision was announced to set up a joint commission to report on the 
diverging views of the Government and the Roman Catholic Church 
with a view to reaching a settlement. 

12 Jan.—New Constitution. In presenting a draft constitution to 
the National Assembly to replace the Soviet-type constitution of 1946, 
Mr Kardelj, Foreign Minister, said that Soviet despotism was not 
Socialism at all and that an analysis of Soviet policy had convinced the 
Yugoslavs that the ‘tyranny of the administrative apparatus over the 
social initiatives of the workers’ was a root cause of the Russian revolu- 
tion’s degeneration. In the present reforms the Yugoslavs were con- 
cerned to combat similar dangers and tendencies in their own country. 
Mr Kardelj indicated, however, that there was to be no slackening in 
the Government’s attitude towards active political opposition. 

The draft constitution provided for a President who would be 
President of the Federal Executive Council, Supreme Commander of 
the Armed Forces, and chairman of the National Defence Council. He 
would have the right to withhold the execution of any act pending its 
submission to the National Assembly who would make the final decision. 
A Federal Executive Council would be elected by the Assembly and 
would replace the existing Cabinet, and a new Council of Producers, 
representing agricultural, industrial, and craftsmen’s groups, would 
replace the Council of Nationalities as the Second Chamber of the 
Assembly. The existing Ministries would be abolished. and replaced by 
State secretariats which would be politically responsible to the Federal 
Council and staffed by permanent Civil Servants. 

13 Jan.—The National Assembly passed by acclamation the law 
embodying the new constitution together with an enabling Act for its 
promulgation by stages. 

Vatican Note (see Vatican City). 

14 Jan.—The two Houses of the Assembly in joint session elected 
Marshal Tito as first President of the Republic. The vote which was 
secret was 568 to 1. The Assembly then elected thirty-seven deputies, 
including nearly all the former Ministers, to the Federal Executive 
Council. In a short speech Marshal Tito appealed to all authorities to 
respect the rule of law in their dealings with citizens. 

17 Jan.—Italo- Yugoslav timber agreement (see Italy). 

20 Jan.—Turkey. Mr Ké6priilii, the Turkish Foreign Minister, 
arrived in Belgrade on a five-day official visit. 
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